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- 4 ort Sighted, was never - able 
do provide againſt all the Ac- 
BIR cidents of future Times; Mil- 
lions of Circumſtances ariſe that 
beſts all 2 Endeavours of our ancient Law- 


makers, and elude the Force of the moſt 
binding Ordinances; hence i it comes to ö 
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0 . al "WMS. s in the Univerſe have 
| Thadtheir Periods; and tho? ſome have ſtretch'd 
wany Ages, yet all are ſwallow d up in Time; 
Tome by foreign Invaſion, ſome by Civil War, 
and ſome by neglecting to put their own 
& Laws in Execution, or advancing new ones 
in Prejudice to che old Conſtitution, (which 
always has, and ever will be obtain d by Cor- 
ruption ). Hrus, the Founder of the Perfan 
Empire, left ſuch a Syſtem of Government 
behind him, as ſupported the Monarchy un- 
der a Race of weak Princes, and had the 

fame Martial Diſcipline been preſerv'd that 
* raisd that Empire, it had not — made ſo 
| eaſy a Prey to the Conqueror. Rome it ſelf, 
proud Rome, who vaunted in the Dominion of 
the whole World, fell at laſt a Sacrifice to a 
Fellow Gitizen; thoſe Laws which were 
| Wont to be impioy d for the Publick Utility, 
became at laſt, the uſurp'd Property of a 
private Perſon; and that Military Power 
which was neceſſary to Support the Uſurpa- 
tion, got at laſt the Dominion; till by the 
Ambition and Perfidy of the Commanders, 
| who invited the 4» Pack Nations to their 
| Aﬀiſtance, that vaſt Empire under no Law, 
Came to be parcel'd out into ſmall Principa- 
luities; *tis then the Buſineſs of a State to 
| have a ſtrick Obſervance of their ancient 

Laws, and to admit of no Relaxation; all 


1 Indolgencies weaken a State, *tis an let for 
1 
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the Community ; tis yet more 
make a new Law i in direct Oppoſiti 
old; the Truth of this appea 


of the Decem Viriof Rome, where, both wwe 


Power of Conſuls, and Tribunes being ſuſ- 


pended, the Empire was near falling under 


their Tyranny; ſo King CHARLEs the Firſt 
loſt his Life, by making the Parliament per- 
petual; and that Parliament was ſub- 
du'd by the Army they had rais'd themſelves 
without any Warrant of Law. There is an 
inflexible Propenſity in a People, to their an- 


cient Conſtitution, which nothing but a tho- 


tough Conqueſt can ever eface; Amuſements 


and Artifice have prevail'd for 2 Time, but 


always have been return'd with Confuſion to 
the Projectors. I would not be ſupꝑos d to 
de ſo Tenacious of the old Forms of Govern- 
ment, as not to admit of new ones in order 
to the Preſervation of a State; I am very 
ſenſible, no Kingdom can ſabliſt without 
them; for the Safety of a Prince does not 
only depend upon the proper Uſe he can 


upon ſuch Alliances as think 3 it their Intereſt 
to preſerve him for their own Sakes, againſt 
the incroaching Power of an ambitious Neigh- 

bour; in ſuch Caſes, extraordinary Sums 


muſt be rais'd, and Troops levied in Propor- | 


tion to the Danger; Ballance of Power ju- 


: Corruption, and undermines 1 e, #- 3 


make of his own Subjects, but ſometimes 


ſtifies 


EL 


fion of Slavery muſt be ſuſpended to ſecure 
the publick Liber: y; but ſtill all theſe ex- 
traordinary Preparations are to be carried 
on as near as poſſible upon the Plan of the 
old Laws. The Armies rais'd by the Prince 
are to be ſubſiſted by the People, and not to 
be more, or any longer than the preſent Exi- 
gency ; and indeed it is an unanſwerable 


Argument of the Sincerity of a Governor, 
when the military Command is conferr'd on 


Men of Quality and Fortune, People of this 


Condition are not likely to run into arbitrary | 
Meaſures, as was verified in King Fames the | 

ſecond's time, who, tho' he had an Army | 
ſufficient to have conquer'd his People, was | 


almoſt univerſally deſerted by his own Offi- 


_ cers, that were Men of Diſtin&ion : Cromwell .|, 
one of the wiſeſt private Men that ever ob- | 


tain'd the Sovereignty, was aware of this 


Danger, and in his Progreſs to Power hardly 


ever gave a conſiderable Command, but to 
ordinary Perſons, ſuch as he knew depended 
upon his Welfare. We cannot have a greater 
Inſtance of the Sincerity of our Governors, 


than in the Reſolution taken to lay ſuch an 


Impoſition on thoſe, who eternally give us 
Diſquiet, as will if they have anv Regard 
to their own Preſervation, force them to leave 


a Country, in which they never can hope to 


pay a lefs Tribute, or make them ſeriouſly 
mei 


ſtiſies the Title of War, and the Apprehen- ; 
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_' EleGton of the Majority 

+|- there is another Title | 

|| minions. © For they are both equally oblig d 
1 to diſguſt their Subjects by extraordinary 
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reflect on the Errors of their former Lives, 


aud become one People under one Prince, 
= whom alone they can expect Liberty 


: and true Happineſs. 


CHAT. II 


W #4 T Matchiavel tells us of the Dif- 


VY ficulties that attend an Uſurper in ſe- 


|| curing his new Conqueſts, is certainly vegiti- 
ed in a Prince who comes to a Crown by an 
of the People, while 


depending to his Do- 


<* Taxes, and quartering of Soldiers.” The 


only Remedy for this Inconvenience is abſo- 
lutely to extinguiſh the Family of the former 
Prince, or thoſe who have eminently diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in Support of the old 


| Title. 


AND I take this to be the moſt frugal and 


| moſt ſecure: way to keep a Nation in his 


Intereſt ; for thoſe very People who contri- 
buted to bring about a Revolution, in order 
to ſecure their Liberties, will never think 
them ſafe under a new Adminiſtration ' how- 
ever juſt and undeſigning) who takes the ſame 


[ 8 ] 1 
preſerve them, the other did to de- 
ſtroy them; Men that have run ſuch Ha- 
zards, wlll naturally expect to be ſecure their 
own Way, and not by the Model of Mini- 
ſters, however prudent and diſintereſtcct. 
IIx will be in vain to tell People, yore}. | ] 
Diſaffection is ſo general, that they are oblig Y_ 
for the publick Security to keep up an unac- { 
cuſtomed military Force, they will naturally -} 
ask, what are Cauſes of their Diſcontents, 
and rather impute it to Male-Adminiſtration, 

than Diſloyalty ; and the Courſe of their Ar- 
gument muſt tend to ſay, the Miniſters raiſe 
Armies to ſupport unwarrantable Power. 1 
PoLicy therefore teaches us, to let out al! 
that ill Blood at once, which may endanger *þ 
our Security; the Memory of a violent A- 
ction wears out by degrees, whereas he that 
commits frequent Acts of Juſtice, tho for his 
own Security, will be look d upon as cruel, 
and in a ſhort time be thought intollerable; 
'tis a miſtaken Lenity to forgive Traytors, 
their Inclinations will be ſtill for their own 
Party, and one Eſcape from Danger will en- 
courage them to run into another. That one 
Maxim, that a Multitude can't be puniſhed, 
has been the Foundation of all the Rebellions 
in the World. 5 8 Bi 
THERE is nothing ſo common, as to fee 
thoſe very People in the foremoſt Ranks a- 
gainſt you, whom you have ſet at _— | 


means to 
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by an Ac of Indemnity, and certainly 2 


Prince is in more Danger from a ſecond At- 
tempt, than he was from a Firft, in as much 


as thoſe People have ſeen their Miſtakes be- 


fore, and makes a better Proviſion againſt 
the Diſapointments they meet with: From 
whence, ane may infer, that he that ad- 
viſes Indifference, or Forgiveneſs in the Cafe of 


one Rebellion, hopes for the falſe Merit of be- 
ing again conſiderable in the ſuppreſſing ano- 


* 


| ther. 
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As there is no Government in the World. 


U where there are not a great many diſaf- 


tected Members; ſo I believe it probable that 
England furniſhes more diſcontented People 
than any other Kingdom in the World, I mean 
of more different Sorts; for beſides, thoſe 
that Mutiny upon the Common Principles of 
Religion and Policy, which is till varied in 
a thouſand different Shapes : Our Governors 


find a greater Uneaſineſs from the Pretenders 


to Merit; no ſooner are they ſeated in the 


Miniſterial Office, but every Man puts a Price 
upon his Services; which if not rated accord- 
; B 7 


Ing 
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ing to his own Eſtimate, are immediately turn'd 
againſt the Miniſtry; but however, we are 


lige more who can ſerve them eſſuntially, than 
toapprehend any great Danger from the inef- 
fectual Rage of their Enemies: We have ſeen 
ſome Inſtances of this Sort, where thd' the Guilt 
has been almoſt univerſally avow'd, yet the 
Miniſter has been brought off by his ſuperior 
Talents and Suffticiency. 

Every Age has given us Examples of Com- 


plaints againſt Miniſters, and we rarely have 
ſeen, where their Attempts upon the Liber - 


ties of the People have been flagrant, but 


they have met with ſome exemplary Puniſh- 
ment. I need not inſtance the Spencers, Mich. 
de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, Cardinal Woolſey, 


the Duke of Buckingham, &c. For theſe 


were MiAiſters to Princes, who I think one 
may ſay, had more abſolute Power veſted in 


them, than in any ſince the Revolution. In- 
deed we have had ſome Impeachments and 


Accuſations for Miſdemeanors fince, which 
have come to nothing till the Beginning of 


this happy Reign, where Bills of Attainder 


have paſs'd upon wicked Miniſters, and we 


ought to believe this ſufficient, to deter any 
to fall into the like Practices for the future. 


Not but the Publick has now and then re- 


ceiv'd ſome ſenſible Injuſtice, but it fallin 


happy in this, that they have a Power to ob- 


W 


8 
lightly 


BS 

lightly upon every Body, no one proſecuted 
it with --y Animofity * to the Crime; 
indeed the laſt Misfortune has been attended 
with worſe Conſequences, becauſe great Num- 
bers were immediately and heavily loaded; 
this has created a new Species of Malecontents, 
and turn d Multitudes of their former Friends 
againſt the Miniſtry, who abſtra& not the 
Perſons from the Office; they ſay, the Mi- 
| niſtry took away above half their Property, 
and they will never be ſatisfied with any Mi- 
niſtry, that does not bring it back again to 
them, not conſidering the Impoſſibility of 

| ſuch an Attempt, and the Impractibility, 
| without a new Fund to make their Condition 
any better, which muſt retrench upon the 

Proerty of ſome body elſe. 
As for thofe People, who plead an Inde- 
faeaſable Hereditary Right, they certainly can 
have no Satisfaction, till they have the Prince, 

who they pretend has in him the Right of 
Inheritance; but for the reſt who wiſh well 
to the preſent Eſtabliſhment, and under which 
alone we can hope to enjoy our holy Reli- 
gion, and invaluable Liberties. Tis evident 
their Expectations is, the Ceſſation of Taxes. 
aud a frugal Management in order to pay off 
the publick Debts, certainly no Nation ever 
enjoy'd ſo ſerene a Tranquillity, as we did 
before the bringing in upon us that fatal 
1 1 South- 


L121 
South - Sea Scheme : For tho People mightcoin 
plain of the Burthen of Taxes, yet the Value 
of their Eſtates was ſo conſiderably enhanc'd 
by the Circulation of publick Credit, that 
few were ſenſible of the Burthen ; for no 


Body can diſallow, when Mony is cheap, 
the Value of all Commodities muſt rife, which 


muſt enable the Landed Man to bear the De- 


mands upon him with leſs Difficulty; but 
this fatal Miſmanagement has ſwallowed up 


all Reaſon, and buried Diſcretion in Reſent- 


ment, and I wiſh it has not ſtruck at the 
—· __ 
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Cu. IV. 


Ir We lock into the Practice of the World, 


Government have prov'd ineffectual, and he 


only ſucceeded. who accommodated his Con- 


duct to the preſent Humours of the People 


and Neceſſity of Times, Ceſar periſhed by 


too great a Confidence, and Tiber us was ru- 


in'd by his own Maxims of Artifice and Dif- | 
fimulation : Cardinal Nichlien always declar dd | 
open War againſt his Enemies, and ſucceeded. 


But Cardinal Mazarine courted his Foes, in 


order 
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we {hall find, that all ſettled Maxims of 
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order to ruin them; thus we ſee Men un- 
done at one Time, and ſucceeded at ano- 
ther, by the ſame Operations. 
 Soms People from hence conlcude, that 
Fate and Fortune have a ſuperior Direction 
of our Councils. and Spigh: of all our Wif- 
dom, Affairs will have their own Event; 
certain it is. that whoever has to deal with 
Men of different Paſſions and Intereſts, to 
ſucceed muſt often change his Meaſures, but 
the only Art lies in ſecuring the Majority, 
 whichis always to he obtain'd one way, that 
is, by fraiming your Conduct according to 
the Laws of the Land and Common Equity; 
all Actions founded upon Law carry a Reve- 


rence with them, and tho they are a little 
5 againſt the Grain, yet People are not aſnamd 


to obey them, becauſe in ſome Senſe or 


other they have contributed to the making of 
that Law, fo that it is an Act of their own 


Conſent; whereas all Ordinances that have 
not this Warrant, ſtrike at the very Liber- 
ties of Mankind; it is like putting Manna- 
cles or Fetters upon Men, ignominious Shac- 
kles, that no one can bear: And therefore, it is 
a very great Misfortune, when any Law made 
in Favour of the People, is by the Neceſſity of 


J. the Times, oblig d to be ſuſpended, they will 


5 | | immediately ſee the Danger, will ſcarce be- 


always complain, and becauſe they do not 


* 


- 
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lieve it : *Tis certainly then Prudence in any 
Government, to fall into theſe Rieaſures ag 
ſeldom as poflible; and he only way to 
avoid it, 1s to ſtrike at the very Root of thoſe 
who diſturb you; Terror will coſt you leſs 
than Love, and be better attended, for Peo- 
ple will do that for Fear, which they will 
refuſe upon any other Obligation. 


Any Abatement of the Rigour of the Laws, - | 


begets new Criminals, like our late Act of 
Tranſportation, which has occafioned more 
Felons in one Month, than were in three be- 
fore; but tho Terror be abſolutely neceſſary | 
do keep a Commonwealth in Tranquility; yet 
Prudence will teach a Magiſtrate, that he 


ought at leaſt to ſhew the People, he hasa | 
regard to their Intereſt, which may be do nei- 


ther by enlarging their Trade, Abatement 
of Taxes, or paying of Publick Debts, theſe, 
as they immediately relate to their Property, 
are very gracious Acts; beſides that, the 
paying of any one Debt, gives a Reputation 
to the reſt; and the Value of them encreaſes 
in Proportion to the Security of the Princi- 
ple; this we ſaw not long ago in England; 
where, upon a Reſolution taken to pay off 
Tome Annueties at Six per Cent. the Proprietors 
were immediately ſatisfy d with Five; and 
the ſame Thing would happen with thoſe 
who are now at Five per Cent. if Care _ 
| taken 


* ple call the other Villains, without examin- 


[ 15 ) 
| taken to Pay them off, unleſs they accept of 
Four per Cent. 


Cn Ar. v. 


THERE is nothing attended with worſe 
| Conſequences to a State, than by af- 
.. | fixing opprbious and irreconcilable Names 

| upon one another; thus one half of the Peo- 


ing into their CharaQers, or regarding their 


= Conduct; tis enough for them, if a Man is 


|. ſeen to ſpeak, or eat with one they do not 


like, he is accounted a Facebite, that ſometimes 
Votes for the Liberty of his Country, on the 

| Contrary, he is giving up every thing to Deſ- 
potick Power, that ſometimes gives his Aſſent 
to Things neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
the State; Whig and Tory are the Words of 


| Imputation, and every Man muſt be liſted 


| under theſe two Banners, whether he will, 
or no. The Miniſteas of each Side have 
| play'd theſe Names ſucceſſively againſt one 
another; a Tory Miniſtry has declared the 
| Whigs Enemies to the Church and Monar- 

chy. The bigs have eſtabliſhed the Church, 


and 
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and at the Expence of their Lives and For- 
tunes got a King of their own, and impute 


with too much Reaſon, the Tendency of the 
Tories to Popery and Arbitrary Power. Theſe 


Imputations now ar: taken for granted, and 


to Vote on either Side, is to have all the Vices | 


lay'd upon that Party; a Bitterneſs has pro- 
ceeded from hence, one to another, which 
may one Time or another, prove fatal to our 
Conſtitution. . 


Bur, I am far from thinking this Evil 1 


without a Remedy, tho' I am ſure the Cure 


of it muſt begin very High; if Men of Inte- 
grity, of all Appellations, were taken into 

the Miniſtry, this Confidence would remove | 
that Rancour and Animoſity, - which now # 


daily improves; and they would by this 


| Eſteem, and perhaps continue ſo, till the 
Names of Diſtinction were loſt. Indeed, it 
is not to be wonder'd at, that a Man of 


venge. when conſcious of no criminal Thought 


againſt the Government, he ſees him ſelf 
branded with Infamy; look'd upon unwor- 
thy of a Publick Truſt, and indeed, as a 
Traytor, that wanted only an Opportunity 


to put his ſuppos'd Wiſhes in Execution; 
hence it comes that Princes are reckon'd to 
have Enemies amongſt ſome ſort of Men, be- 


cauſe 


Commerce in ſenſibly ſlide into one another's ” 


re tu maT Ba 


Honour and Fortune, gives a Looſe to Re- 


ene 
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cauſe my are refus d the Opportunities of 


| — rabgromgy » Queen Elizabeth, 
whoſe ims were founded upon the beſt 


Policy, maintain'd two different FaQions at 


' Court; by this means ſhe had a juſt Repre- 


ſentation of Men and Things, and was able to 
Steer that Courſe which moſt conduced to the 


Publick Good. Honour and Intereſt are the two 
great 8 

| away 

| their Talents theſe Ways, you make em 


rings of all our Actions; if you take 
rom Men, the Means of enlarging 


deſperate, and they will run into Extrava- 


| gancies (they would be otherways aſham'd 


of) to obtain them. 


HS — LIBERTY is the darling Principle of 


the Soul, and-all thinking Men know, it is 
only to be found in a Parliamentary Conſti- 
tution; that ure Divino Right of Princes is 


dut in a few Peoples Mouths, and in the 
ix | Thoughts of fewer, and no wiſe Men will 


make uſe of this Argument, but when they 


are driven to Extremities 
"Tis natura enough for People to be- 
heve any Change will be for the better, 
when they think their Condition infupporta- 
ble; if Miniſters did not put ſuch ſtrong 


Guards upon the Avenues to the Fountain of 


Fayour, thev would have but little Oppoſi- 


| tion, and their Princes meet with leſs Diſ- 
1 quiet, 5 


C CHAP. 
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CAP. VI. 


S it is impoſſible for any Government 
A ſo to deport it ſelf, as not to give Diſcon- 


tent to ſome < ſort of People, ſo it is as un- 
likely, _ it ſhould en joy = uninterrupted 
Repoſe, and not meet with ſome Enterprizing 
Men, who to Aggrandize themſelves, would 
ſabvert the Ancient Eſtabliſhment ; the Am- 
bition _ 1 III. -Men, has often 
endangerd a State; but the quent 
and moſt dangerous Conſpiracies, are thoſe 
that are founded upon the Principles of Re- 
| ligion; for this being every s Concern, 
It becomes more extenſive, and ke le come 
with greater Alacrity into an Affair, 2 
worſt Event is, the Salvation of their Souls; 
this Enthufiaſin tranſports Men to be altoge- 
ther careleſs of their Perſons, and what Life 


is ſafe, which has to deal with ſuch Adver- 
ſaries. 


Mos r of the Conſpi piracies we have had 
in England, fince the — have been 
of this Sort, except that wild Project of the 
Earl of Eſers i in Queen Elizabeth's Days; | 
my Lord Ruſ?!s in King Charles the 20s, I 
and a few more ; all thoſe which have | 
given us moſt Danger, have been founded 


upon 


ſometimes have endanger d the Conſtitution 
it ſelt. 


; 
i 
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upon the Plan of Popery; here has been the 


eternal Source of all the Machinations which 


Lewis the 14th of France, in order to ſe- 
cure himſelf from all the Troubles that might 
ariſe from the reform'd Church in his Domi- 
nions, reſolv'd upon the utter Expe&ation of 
it, which he did effectually, and ever after 


ſate eaſy on his Throne, in Reſpe& of In- 
teſtine Commotions, (for I look upon the 
Affair of the Cevenoies to be inconſiderable) 

a cruel Piece of Policy, but of fuch a Sort, 
as gave him the greateſt Security; on the 
_ eantrary, the Hollanders admit of all forts 

of Religion in their State, and (except 

the Jews) they almoſt equally participate 
| the Benefits of their Laws, and yet we 
| rarely hear of any Enterprizes againſt their 


State. 


Bur then indeed, this is to be conſi- 
der d, that an avow'd Allegiance to the State, 


entitles them to Places of Profit, and Pre- 


ferments of Truſt; I will not determine 
which Method is moſt Prudent; but certain- 
ly we may impute, moſt of the Conſpiracies 


againſt our Government, to the Permiſſion 
of a People who think themſelves injur'd, 


| have to live amongſt us; the very Elements 


* 


of Popery, teaches its Votaries to propagate 


their 


have nothing more likely to prevent the Effects 
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their Faith, by any means whatſoever, and 
this Kingdom will never be free from Con- 
ſpiracies, till the Roman Religion be the 
eftabliſh'd Religion of the Country, and we 


of them, than to make ſome People have a 
greater Advantage i in the Diſcovery, than they 


.- could have in the Execution. 


was a dangerous Piece of Policy in 
Walfingham to hazard Queen Elizabeth's Life . | 
in k 5, Detection of the Actors in Babing- 
tons Plot; twas poſſible that Gifford ad 
have made ſome ſlight Diſcoveries, in order 
to have amus'd the Muiſtry, till the time 
of Execution. 
Tux Aſfaſſination Plot in 
Time, might have taken Effect by the ſame 
Mannagement; beſides, why ſhould any 
Miniſter riſque the precious Life of a Prince 
for the barbarous Cariolny of knowing how 
many People will come into an Affair of this 
Sort; tis poſſible that ſome Men might never 
think of ſuch an Attempt for the future, if 
they were ſtartled in the Beginning, and it 
is abſolutely neceſſary for a Miniſter to avoid 
5 Imputation of Cruelty, as tis to deſerve 
that of Juſtice, 


CHAP. 


King Willian's | 


1 ed with fo many Difficulties, as that 


a | ks 


count by the Multitude as the 
Crimes ; nor does he often find a Place of 
| KRepoſe in the Breaſt of his Prince, for if he 
| be advanc'd by Favour, he is obligd to do 
whatſoever he commands him, and then, 
! nothing is more inconſtant than the Heart 
of Men; if he is raiſed to that Dignity 


> = FF 4 C0" ro 


1 ſort to be im 


Fu 
"HERE is no Condition of Life attend- 


of a firſt Miniſter, whether it be in an abſo- 
late or limited Monarchy ; the very Station 


be holds, contracts him the Malignity of the 
| Great, and even the common Faults inſepara- 


ble to human Nature, are charg'd to his Ac- 


the neceſſity of Affairs, the leaſt Miſcarriage 

may ruin him; for a Prince will not eaſily 

forgive a Perſon a Fault, who ſeems in ſome 
pos d upon him. 3 

Cardinal Woolſey is an eminent Inſtance of 

the former, being raiſed from a private 


Station of Life, to the greateſt Power, by 
* Favour of his Prince; was 


Prince depriv'd of every Thing, for his In- 


by the ſame 


lincerity in the Affair of the Divorce of 
Queen Katherine, 5 


_ 
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THz Duke of Buckingham indeed, main- 
tain'd his Place in his Prince's Favour, by an 
univerſal Compliance to his Will, but then 
had been (if not prevented by his Interpoſi- 


tion) a Sacrifice to the People; it is certain- 


ly a very difficult Employment to ſteer ſo 
equally between deſpotick Power and Popu- 
Hrity, that you do not ſtrike againſt one or 
other of theſe Rocks; and it is ſtill more 


difficult than it was, becauſe formerly in . 
buying of one Man, you bought off many, 
whereas now, every one puts a Value upon 


bimſelf, and his Price is in Proportion to 
his Expence 
oblig'd by Benefits, becomes an Enemy. 
In that which was called the Pen 


Jament of King Charles the Second, very 
few receiv'd Wages for doing their Buſineſs, 


10000 J. left in a Hackney Coach, is a Con- 
vincing Inſtance of the moderate Expence of 
thoſe Times. It is not to be wonder'd at, 


that in ſubſequent Times, the Demand 


ſhould riſe higher, and that when every 


Individual found himſelf neceffary, he ſhould . 
inſiſt upon the Merit of his Compliance; 


but tis indeed ſurpriſing, that Men ſhould 
think. of purchaſing their Aſſent to that, 


which they would concur in without it. 1 


cannot help believing, that the Majority 
= would: 


; fo that he who is not acually 
fionary Par- 


. 
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[ 23 ] 
would always incline to the real Intereſt of 
their Country, if there was not the leaſt 
Expectation of a Reward : Befides, if we 
confider, how high the Demand may be, 
one Time or other, and the Neceſſity there 
will be of Parfimony, the Difficulties will be 
1 unſurmountable, let whoſoever be in the 
. Adminiſtration. e 


FINIS. 
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